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ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


AST year’s Report opened with a notice of the death of Dr. 

William Carruthers, F.R.S., one of the Honorary Presidents 

of the Historical Society, and by the passing in January 
last of the Rev. A. H. Drysdale, D.D., the Society has lost its first 
President. What Dr. Drysdale was to the Society and the Church, 
and the sorrow occasioned by his removal, are recorded in the Coun- 
cil’s Minute to be inserted in this year’s Journal, which will also 
contain an appreciation by the Editor of Dr. Drysdale’s valuable 
services to English Presbyterianism. 

The contributors to the current issue of the Journal include the 
names of Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Messrs. J. S. Henderson and 
R. S. Robson. Paragraphs and reviews of books will appear on 
Presbyterian topics (including a review of the recently published 
Life of Lord Guthrie, a late member of the Society) by Messrs. 
Ernest G. Atkinson, R. D. McGlashan, Dr. Carruthers, Revs. 
William Cross and P. O. Williams. 

The most interesting book added to the Library during the 
year contains ‘““The Confession of Faith,” “Faith of Geneva,” 
‘The Scot’s Confession,” ‘Books of Discipline,” and ‘“Craig’s 

atechism.”” The autograph of Edward Irving is inside of the 
over, and a register of the birth of the children of Gavin and Mary 
rving is entered on one of the pages, indicating that the book was 
a family copy. The particulars of other rare books will be found 
in the Curator’s Report. 

Additions to the Moderators’ Gallery include the fine portrait 
of Dr. Ivor Roberton. 
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In order to make the Society and its work more widely known, © 
it was resolved that an annual lecture should be given at Regent © 
Square in October during the meetings of the Standing Committees, ~ 
and the first was delivered by Dr. S. W. Carruthers on 22nd © 
October, 1923. The subject was “Presbyterian History in 16th % 
and 17th Century Title Pages,” and the lecture was illustrated © 
by lantern slides copied from books in the possession of Dr. | 
Carruthers, and was followed with interest by a large audience. © 

The Scottish Church History Society is to be congratulated on © 
the first issue of its Records. It contains a scholarly article by © 
the Secretary, Rev. W. J. Couper, of Glasgow, on a Breach in the © 
Reformed Presbytery, 1753 ; an interesting and informative article © 
on the Scottish Reformation Psalmody ; and an amusing note on © 
a memorial Volume of Sermons published in 1805. 4 

With the approach of the year 1926, the Jubilee Year of the © 
formation of the Presbyterian Church of England, the Council of 7 
this Society is impressed with the increasing importance of pre- © 
serving documents relating to congregations and individuals that © 
have taken their part in the upbuilding and consolidation of our 7 
Church in England. It therefore draws the attention of the E 
Assembly to the necessity of reminding ministers and office-bearers | 
that this Society is the authorised custodian of papers and docu- 7 
ments relating to the history of the Church, and of property and | 
relics which have historical significance and value. With the object 7 
of preparing before 1926 an inventory of such property and a | 
summary of such documents (including a list of property and 7 
endowments held by each congregation), the Society invites com- | 
munications, which should be addressed to the Curator or to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Society. j 

The Council acknowledges with gratitude the Assembly’s grant © 
of £50 last year, and respectfully asks that it be again renewed. /[ 


R. D. McGLASHAN, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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THE REV. A. H. DRYSDALE, 
M.A., D.D. 


The Council records, with profound sorrow, the passing away of 
one who was, essentially, the Head of our Historical Society—The 
Rev. A. H. Drysdale, D.D. Yet, although a sense of loss lies heavy 
upon us, and will remain in the days to come, there is room for joy 
at his triumph. Our venerated father fulfilled his course in the 
holy ministry during a period of over sixty years, and through the 
gifts and graces bestowed upon him, obtained for himself an enduring 
name. 


The call to him at Brechin in 1861 was but the dawning of that 
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affection which was to spread and deepen in the hearts of his people 
at Rochdale and Morpeth, and among all those with whom he 
laboured in the Courts of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
For his brethren sought the advice of one so devout in spirit, so 
eminent in scholarship, and so courteous in all the relationships 
of life. He was ever ready to place the stores of his learning at 
the disposal both of young and old, and ever generous in his apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of others. He shirked no labour in connection 
with the Committees of Presbytery and Synod, doing signal service, 
especially, as Convener of the Law and Historical Documents 
Committee, to which he was appointed in 1897, and, later, as 
Convener of the College Committee in 1903. 

Whilst the congregations to which Dr. Drysdale ministered so 
faithfully poured their tokens of affection lavishly upon him on 
the occasions of his Jubilee and “Diamond” Jubilee, the Church 
he loved and served so well bestowed her highest honour upon him 
by calling him to the Moderator’s Chair in 1902. At Morpeth, 
where Dr. Drysdale served for forty years, he took an active part 
in the public affairs of the town, especially with regard to education, 
and his name became a household word. 

Of Dr. Drysdale’s books, apart from his “History,” it is only 
right to mention “Christ Invisible our Gain,” “The Epistle of 
Philemon,” ‘Early Bible Songs,” and “A Moderator’s Year.” 

When our Historical Society was founded in March, 1913, Dr. 
Drysdale was unanimously chosen its first President. To his work 
as such he gave heart and soul, and his guidance was invaluable, 
even when his bodily powers were failing. His great work, the 
“History of the Presbyterians in England,” published in 1889, 
stirred up increased interest in the storied past of our Church in 
this land, and generated various pamphlets, telling the tale of this 
and that congregation. The work is out of print, and extant | 
copies will be appreciated more and more in after days, both for 7 
the information it contains, and for its guidance to the authorities | 
who throw fresh light on some particular episode or period. The | 
ministers and youth of our Church have still a wide field to cultivate | 
in further researches into the trials and triumphs of English | 
Presbyterianism, and their hearts will glow if they prosecute such 


researches in the spirit of Dr. Drysdale, whose words may here be | 
recalled :— 
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“We approach this subject in no spirit of antiquarian curiosity, 
still less in the spirit of polemical zeal, but with distinctively 
practical ends in view. We are to look at the past, to be 
stimulated for the present, and guided for the future.” 

We have had many Presbyterian Wardens of the Border, but, 

n these latter days, none so illustrious as Alexander Hutton 
daie. 


THE REV. 


ALEXANDER HUTTON DRYSDALE, 
M.A., D.D. 


The Presbyterian Church of England has not been rich in his- 
orians, but from its beginning, certain ministers and elders have 
aintained the individuality of our Church, by associating its 
istory with the history of English Presbyterianism, and by develop- 
ng a policy in accordance with English Presbyterian principles. 


As early as the year 1840, the late Mr.George F. Barbour published 
a short sketch of the history and principles of the Presbyterian 
hurch in England, and, ten years later, this was enlarged and 
republished. In 1859, at the request of the Presbytery of London, 
@ penny pamphlet was published by the Rev. Thomas McCrie, 
D.D., LL.D., in which he stated that the Presbyterian Church in 
England “‘is not merely a Scottish Church,” but differs from other 
esbyterian churches “in that she occupies an independent 
position of her own.” 
Since the year 1876, when the Presbyterian Church of England 
as formed, a notable characteristic of all statements regarding 
he historical position of our Church has been the emphasis upon 
he English ideal. The morning after the Act of Union had been 
onsummated, a copy of Prof. Lorimer’s “John Knox and his 
onnection with the Church of England” was presented to each 
member of the Synod as a souvenir of the Union. This gift was 
made by Mr. G. B. Bruce, afterwards Sir George Barclay Bruce, 
hose work in the matter of Church Extension is still well-known 
and widely remembered. Lorimer had been fortunate in finding 
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a bundle of precious MSS. in the Dr. Williams’ Library, London, 
a year before the Union, and the discovery greatly stimulated | 
interest in English Presbyterianism. In 1872, Dr. Thomas McCrie | 
had created interest by the publication of “Annals of English | 
Presbytery,” the word “presbytery” being used in a popular rather 
than an ecclesiastical sense. From 1868 to 1892, the Rev. Alexander 
Balloch Grosart, LL.D., was at Blackburn, Lancashire, where the 
greater portion of his work on Puritan writers was undertaken, 
and although he profoundly influenced cultured minds in favour 
of men and times that had been much maligned, Grosart did not 
contribute much of a specific, denominational character. 

On this slight foundation, Dr. Drysdale began to build. Upon 
the publication of his ‘‘History of the Presbyterians in England” 
in the year 1889, the Church was made to realise the greatness of 
the heritage of English Presbyterianism. The Calvinism of those 
16th and 17th century Churchmen was no longer attractive, but 
their Presbyterianism remained, and still remains, a noble monu- 
ment to their efforts to reconstruct the Church of England, 
endeavouring to restore apostolicity of doctrine, and professing to 
maintain continuity with the Apostolical Church through a 
Presbyterian succession. 

Dr. Drysdale’s book was prepared at the request of the Law and 
Historical Documents Committee, whose Convener was that 
remarkable man, Prof. Leone Levi. The Committee undertook the © 
financial arrangements, but left Dr. Drysdale a free hand as to the © 
form and contents of the volume. He started his work in the 
spirit of the first line of his Preface: ‘This, though a sectional, 
will not, it is hoped, be found a sectarian history.” Written under 
deep and slowly-formed convictions, he made every effort not to 
allow these to warp his judgment, or to embitter his style. Anyone 
who has studied the work and tested its statements, will readily 
admit that Dr. Drysdale sustained his own ideal with marvellous 
consistency. Impatient of unfairness on the part of either an 
ecclesiastic or an historian, he had the gift of being able to appreciate 
the point of view of an opponent, with much candour. 

On the sad story of the declension of English Presbyterianism 
in the 18th century, he never mastered the details, partly because 
he deplored deeply the disastrous effects of the Arian Movement. 

Dr. Drysdale’s excellent volume suffered from an over-weight of 
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material. Scarcely a page is without a portion of small type (which 
did not always signify a quotation), and this method of printing, 
with an irritating use of italicised words made the reading of the 
book less easy than otherwise it would have been. The scholarly 
footnotes on each page require to be frequently consulted before 
their full value is extracted. 

With such a wide field to survey, Dr. Drysdale confined himself 
to those portions and periods with which he was most familiar, 
and which produced in him the greatest degree of sympathy. He 
had a great respect for the Puritan churchman of the inceptive 
period in the 16th century, and although cautiously withholding 
his personal opinions regarding the more Calvinistic and more 
Presbyterian Churchmen of the 17th century, it is apparent that 
almost anything which could be deduced from the principles of 
Presbyterian polity and doctrine had his approval and admiration. 

The value of the volume was quickly recognised, and, hence- 
forth, Dr. Drysdale was the historian of the Presbyterian Church 
of England. Nothing so comprehensive as his volume has been 
attempted since, and the book is referred to constantly by those 
within and without the Church who desire to know what can be 
said for and against English Presbyterianism, in its many phases. 

The Synod honoured Dr. Drysdale by appointing him upon the 
College Committee and to the Convenership of the Law and 
Historical Documents Committee. Prominent in the counsels of 
the Church to a degree greater than he was in the Courts of the 
Church, he gave advice and help to all who consulted him. He 
preserved something of the dignity and something of the urbanity 
that characterised the mid-Victorian period. In that ancient 
town of Morpeth, Northumberland, where he fulfilled the greater 
part of his ministry, he had leisure to develop his cultured tastes 
and to take part in the public affairs of the town and of the county. 

In the formation of the Historical Society, ten years ago, Dr. 
Drysdale warmly encouraged the late Rev. Alexander Jeffrey and 
those who initiated the Society. Dr. Drysdale and his old friend, 
the late Dr. William Carruthers, F.R.S., were recognised as pioneers 
of research work in connection with English Presbyterianism ; 
without whose labours the Historical Society would not have been 
the prosperous organisation it is to-day. Interesting as the work 
is of Barbour, McCrie, Lorimer, Bruce and Grosart, it will be 





admitted by those who have traversed the field of English 
Presbyterianism, that Drysdale stands alone as the best historian 
our Church has produced. 

It.is thirty-five years since Dr. Drysdale’s book was published, 
and its author has departed from us only recently, full of years, 
full of honour, and full of faith in the principles he loved to preach 
and write about. No second edition of his book has been published, 
and the abbreviated edition that was issued some years ago failed 
to interest the young people of the Church. It is surprising that 
no other work of the same degree of importance has come from the 
pen of Dr. Drysdale since 1889, and the lack of support for such 
kind of work is a partial explanation of Dr. Drysdale’s literary 
inactivity. We shall be paying the greatest tribute that now can 
be paid to Dr. Drysdale if we read his pages again, with observant 
eye and an enquiring mind, appreciating as he did, those principles 
which remove the fear of a sacerdotal system, and the dangers that 
such a system always creates. 





JOHN QUICK (1636-1706). 


By Mrs. W. W. D. CAMPBELL. 


Though the name of Quick often appears in the records of his 
time, personal detail is lacking. His productivity was amazing, 
and yet he left no self-revealing letter or memoirs. But since he 
lived through four political régimes, and his life as a man of action 
and a writer participated in all the dramatic events he passed 
through and was coloured by them, this alone would surely have 
invested the dullest biography with interest. 

He was born in 1636 at Plymouth. This town, compared with 
the rest of the United Kingdom, was ‘‘ Non-Conformist” in fact if 
not in name, as from the time when early in the century some 
Anabaptists had landed there from Holland it had become a nursery 
of many sects. It was a lively centre of religious life, and in the 
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year Quick went off to Oxford University the local chronicle des- 
cribed the various ‘“‘Separatists” as striving for mastery, and gave 
a hint of pulpits and even steeples resounding with strenuous argu- 
ment and refutation. But in contrast¥with{what was to come, 
these were peaceful times. 
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When: Quick returned from Oxford in 1659 he was ordained a 
presbyter to his first charge at Kingsbridge, and transferred after- 
wards to Brixton in Devon. This was on the eve of the Restoration. 
Plymouth had stood on the side of Parliament and was singled out 
by the royal displeasure to receive punishment. An attack was 
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made on the Puritans by way of settling old scores, and soon they 
were cleared out of local Councils, while the prisons speedily filled. 
John Quick, refusing either to accept the Act of Uniformity or to [| 
resign, was like many others ejected from his charge. He was = 
arrested in the pulpit at a Sunday service, and spent two months © 
in jail. Then ensued the straight stand against spiritual oppression | 
which was made and continued during a number of years by the | 
displaced ministers, who never knew where they might be on the | 
morrow, or how soon their goods would be seized and their families 
scattered and (as it often happened) left to starve. 

In 1672 there was a lull at the time the Indulgence Act was issued ; 
but the King made concessions only to withdraw them, and his = 
word once more proved a too fragile security. John Quick after | 
having been granted a short permission or licence to preach was 7 
thrown into the hideous prison of the Marshalsea, in Plymouth. § 
There he preached and ministered to his fellow captives for a time. 
At the end of eight weeks he was again set free. From London, | 
to which he then repaired, he was called to the English Church | 
in Magdeburg, where Thomas Cartwright had gone seventy years | 
before. Meeting there with angry and unlooked-for contests Quick 7 
returned to London three years after, settled down among a small | 
gathering of people under the shadow of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
and remained there, undisturbed by Princes or Edicts, until his 
death at the age of 70. ; 

The foregoing skeleton-map of events shows at least that Quick | 
had pluck and bravery in his composition. It is difficult to associate | 
the bewigged and debonair-looking man of the portrait which 7 
prefaces the “Synodicon” with the lion-hearted young preacher § 
who had been arrested in the pulpit twenty years before and | 


threatened with dire punishment, and who had refused to compromise | 
one iota with his persecutors. Kindly humour appears about the 7 


lines of his face. There is evidence in his writings that Quick had | 
humour of the same quality as the ‘‘cheerfulness of deportment” | 
which marked George Herbert, and which sparkled in the con- | 
versation of the lively Samuel Shaw (v. McCrie’s “‘ Annals of English 
Presbytery’’). 4 
The gift of rich and varied personality must have been part of | 
the secret charm that enabled John Quick to emerge with safety | 
of life and estate from the seven years of his first London ministry. | 
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It is only upon his work as a writer that we can touch here, but 
the record of the writer may well seem to pale, when one thinks of 
the wilderness of persecution in the midst of which his work as a 
pastor had at that special time to be done. Calamy tells vs that 
Quick was a good minister, ‘‘whose labours were abundant.”’ 
Unlike many of those brethren of his who were (as he had been) 
thrown out of their charges, he had married a ‘‘woman of sub- 
stance.” In London their house and purse were ever open for the 
relief both of local sufferers and of refugees from France. 


The oppression which made public acts of religious wor- 
ship and administration impossible had the natural effect of 
fostering secret devotional exercises. Meetings for prayer or for 
conference, while constantly held, were liable at any moment to 
be broken up by the officers of the law. Yet in a persistent and 
remarkable way the business of the Church was carried on. Men 
studied regularly for the ministry, and Quick himself frequently 
acted as an examiner of probationers. 


Commonsense measures for the safety of worshippers had of 
course to be adopted. In London, as also in various large towns, 
meeting-places were built or arranged in out-of-the-way lanes, and 
were furnished with secret doors and trap-stairs leading to the 
roofs of adjoining houses to facilitate escape. St. Bartholomew’s 
even to-day lies amid a daedalous maze of narrow lanes through 
which in Old London it must have been easy enough to give the 
slip to the King’s officers. The grand old shrine was then partly 
aruin. A window in the meeting-house opened upon the church, 
and from the gallery of the former Quick’s parishioners could watch 
the people at service next door. 


In that wonderful age, which was anything but a dull one, the 
ministers stepped out of the chapel into the stirring life of London. 
Movements in the direction of politics, science, art were afoot then 
as now; and there were even Puritan coffee-houses, where dis- 
cussion took place without profanity. John Quick, however, was 
oftener to be found in his study than in the market-place. 


THE SYNODICON. 


In reviewing his work we must, out of respect for the order of 
events, mention, firstly, his English translation of the Acts, 
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Decisions, etc., of the National Synods of the Reformed Churches 
of France during the years 1559—1659.* 

This Benedictine task had not been attempted before. Like 
some records of a similar kind, the “Synodicon” is one of those 
works which have been oftener praised than read. It has not, 
however, passed unnoticed. Many writers, from Calamy to Mr. 
C. Barnard, have made reference to it; and now that historical 
connections have been formed between different Presbyterian 
groups, one may hope that it will have more readers. Quick states 
on the opening page that he worked from the original records. 
This is quite possible, since he had constant relations, both in 
Plymouth, and in London, with Huguenot refugees who flocked 
over here in 1685 (Revocation of Edict of Nantes). These docu- 
ments were no doubt brought to this country for safety. To the 
laborious task of translating and editing them John Quick 
determinedly “‘sat down.” 

It is impossible to give here a full account of his formidable and 
successful achievement. Far from being dry reading, his pages 
throb with life. Here we have the living picture of a system 
realising itself through the storm and stress of a hundred years. 
The work begins with the Discipline and the Confession of Faith. 
Then follow the transactions of each Synod, and the making or the 
amendment of laws to suit the needs and spirit of the time. The 
third section of the “‘Synodicon’”’ embraces the ‘speeches, letters, 
appeals, ‘sacred politics,’ cases of conscience, controversies in 
Divinity” associated with these ‘grave’ Assemblies. 

The usual “agenda” of a Synod contained items such as the 
following to be considered :— 

1. Moderator and Clerks. 4. Appeals. 

2. General matters. 5. Catalogue of “ vagrants.” 

3. Observations upon the 6. Particular matters. 

“Discipline.” 7. Private actions. 

Gradually statements appear regarding the training of ministers, 

* Synodicon in Gallia Reformata; or, The Acts, Decisions, Decrees and 
Canons of the Seven Last National Councils of the Reformed Churches 
in France: A WORK never before Extant in any LANGUAGE. By 
John Quick, Minister of the Gospel. 

LONDON : 
Printed . . . for Thomas Parkhurst at the Three Bibles and Crown in 


Cheapside, and for Jonathan Robinson, at the Golden Lyon in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, MDCXCII. 
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education, accounts: and lists of cases of conscience are added to 
the heavy business of each Assembly. The deliverances meet every 
contingency which calls for advice or censure, from the holding of 
property to the length of hair to be worn! Among many prohibi- 
tions is the one forbidding ministers to ‘‘practise physick or any 
other trade.” Then there were long lists of “vagrants” and 
“deserters,” men who presumed to exercise the ministry without 
authority. These moved from one plece to another, sometimes 
assuming false names. 

The first volume contains the rare text of the Edict of Nantes, 
that of the “Repeal” of 1685, and unique papers touching the 
relation of the Reformed Churches with the State. 

The translations are pleasing to read. The French of that period 
(1559—c. 1685) had a classical purity and suppleness which made 
the translator’s task easy. Yet there are signs that Quick’s know- 
ledge of French was “ bookish,’ and we find frequent misspellings 
of names and some incorrect renderings of words. 

The dedication to the Earl of Bedford is written in a ceremonious 
and long-winded style. At the beginning there is a curious flight 


into metaphor in which the kingdoms of the world and the zoology 
of the Apocalypse are brought in as an introduction to what follows. 
Then comes a pathetic allusion to Lord Russell, son of Bedford, 
who had been executed on a charge of treason eight years before. 


ICONES SACRAE. 


The “Synodicon” showed the diligence of the translator. It 
threw no further light either on his personality or on the events of 
his time. For such light we must turn now, secondly, to his 
“Icones Sacrae.” This set of monographs*f concerning twenty 
English and no fewer than fifty French people, mostly of the 
“Levitical” order, was a new departure. The “Anglicanae”’ is the 
tribute of an eye-witness. Quick had met all those he portrays in 


* Note.— 

1. Icones Sacrae Anglicanae, or the Lives and Deaths of several eminent 
English Divines, Ministers of the Gospel, Pastors of Churches, and 
Professors of Divinity in our own and Foreign Universities. A Work 
never before Extant. Heb. vi., 12; Heb. xiii, 7. Performed by John 
Quick, Minister of the Gospel. 

2. Icones Sacrae Gallicanae, being a History of the Lives of Five and 
Thirty (there are fifty) Eminent French Divines, Pastors and Professors 
in the Reformed Church and Universities of France. 

t Note.—Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
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this collection, from “Mr. Ames, Doctor of Divinity,” who heads 7 
the list, to John Flavel, Minister of Dartmouth. They mostly | 
belonged to the brotherhood who had suffered persecution like © 
himself. As a son of Devon, Quick knew his Devon Presbytery, © 
“‘one of the largest in the Kingdom and the best organised.” We © 
learn from him that they “were not more remarkable for their © 
piety than for their catholicity of spirit.” The narrative of the 7 
life of Flavel and his Dartmouth ministry recalls many episodes of | 
the Covenanter martyrs. These pages are among the finest in 7 
the“‘Icones.” We read of Flavel, ejected from his charge,“ gathering © 
his people in the cornfields and oftentimes coming by stealth to 
minister to them by night.”” The Word at such times was precious : 
“like stolen waters, it was sweet ; like bread eaten in secret, it was © 
pleasant.” . .. Then the scene shifts, and with the figure of 
Christopher Love we go back to the days of the Protector. Love 
was executed for an alleged plot to restore Charles Stuart (the post 
which carried Cromwell’s order of reprieve was held up on the 
way south and destroyed)... . John Quick often met William 
Jenkyn, a victim of a later period of religious intolerance. Jenkyn | 
after a tumultuous life (he was fifty-two years in the ministry) 
died in Newgate Jail. Quick, we believe, is the first to relate how 
Charles II. in his last illness asked his musicians to play a popular 
tune, “ Jenkyn’s Farewell.” ‘Please your Majesty,” said someone, 
“« Jenkyn has got his liberty.” ‘‘Ay,” cried the King; “who gave 
it him?” “A greater than your Majesty,” was the reply; “the 
King of Kings.” 

The second or Gallican collection contains portraits of fifty 
French types. Here Quick relied mainly upon verbal narratives. 
Some of these portraits are penned with a unique quality of style 
and a genuine (if apparently unconscious) humour. A capital 
example is his account of John Cameron’s career, to give extracts 
from which here would occupy too much space. In the “Icones 
Anglicanae”’ also, quaint touches abound, as when we learn that 
the ‘excellent Mr. George Hughes corresponded weekly with his 
son-in-law, Mr. Howe, in Latin.” 

The “Icones” is prefaced by one of those interminable Odes which 
only a poet of the 17th century could have written. It is pompous, 
inflated with wind, “much ado about nothing,” anonymous! 

The author of the “Icones” never attempted to give a critical 
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biography, neither does he wish to “instruct.” Like Montaigne, 
he might justly have said, had he been asked what his purpose 
was: “Je n’enseigne pas, je raconte.” Quick’s people are self- 
painted, and reveal themselves by actions and words. Their 
doings are not praised always or indiscriminately. He tells us that 
one pious and good man was “‘infinitely prolix and tedious,” and 
that another preached “with fervour, but too long.’’ There are 
some villains in the Iconic crowd, and “‘all sorts and conditions of 
men”; but ever in the background we see the industrious old 
scholar—‘somewhere in the Close’’—at his desk by two o’clock 
in the morning year in year out, not unseldom racked with pain, 
writing, writing, writing about those whom he had met in the 
long journey of his life. 

The “Icones” never saw the light of print, as the Earl (afterwards 
Duke) of Bedford who had promised to meet the expense died 
before it was well begun. After Quick’s death the MSS.* passed 
into the hands of his friend Dr. Daniel Williams, and have been 
in the Williams Library ever since. One cannot but feel that 
literature has been the loser. Secular writers of “portraits” did 
abound during the 17th century, and—far from the “devil getting 
all the good things’’—that age was also the hey-day of religious 
biography. But the portraitures of ‘worthies”’ often displayed 
abstract personalities, and were written chiefly for edification. 
John Quick was one of the first (and the few) to give us in that field 
a human note. He showed us each man as he was; and no more. 





SOME OLD U.P. STUDENTS. 


By J. S. HENDERSON. 


While for many purposes Dr. Mackelvie’s volume, “Annals and 
Statistics of the United Presbyterian Church,” has been superseded 
by Dr. Small’s more recent “History of the Congregations of the 
United Presbyterian Church,” the former work still possesses a 
distinct value in two respects, first, because, having been published 


* Note. Transcribed by Hugh Hutton in 1863. 
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before 1876, it includes notices of the various congregations in 
England connected with the U.P. Church, and secondly, becaus: 
of its list of students attending the Secession, Relief, and U.P. 
Halls from 1737 to 1872. To me, a pleasant occupation for a leisure 
half-hour has been to glance through this list and the brief notice 
occasionally appended to the names. As might be expected, the 
major number of the students entered the ministry, and not a few 
of them at a later date occupied an honoured place in the ranks of 
English Presbyterianism—men like A. H. Drysdale, Richard Leitch, 
J. G. Train and Armstrong Black ; but a certain number abandoned 


the idea of the church as their vocation and entered other spheres | 


of activity. Among the latter class several, we are told, ‘took to 


literature,” including, of course, in this somewhat elastic term | 


journalism and compilation work. Let us recall a few of these. 
Two who entered journalism from the Secession Hall were Peter 
Borthwick and John F. Neilson. A curiously varied career was that 
of Borthwick. After leaving the Hall he migrated to Cambridge 
and meditated taking orders in the Church of England, but in 1832, 
in the controversy then raging he became the champion of the 
slave owners by whom he was much féted. Shortly afterwards he 


entered Parliament, and still later he became editor of the Morning j 
Post, in which position he was eventually succeeded by his son | 
Algernon (Lord Glenesk). Neither in the Life of the latter nor in | 


the notice of Peter Borthwick in the Dictionary of National Bio- 


graphy is there a hint of the latter’s connection with the Secession | 


Hall. Of the other student, Neilson, it is stated that he was for 


many years on the Times staff, and that he also edited the Glasgow : 


Constitional. 


Coming to later recruits to literature, mention may be made of } 
John Merry Ross who entered the U.P. Hall in 1854 at the same 


time as his life-long friend Dr. James Brown, of Paisley, whose 
genius for the art of biography found expression in three U.P. 
classics—“ The Life of a Scottish Probationer,” and the biographies 


of Dr. Eadie and W. B. Robertson, of Irvine. Ross early showed | 
a predilection for literature, and a notice by him during his student | 


days of Philip Bailey’s “Festus” in Hogg’s Instructor attracted 
some notice. After spending three sessions at the Hall he joined 
the staff of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, his work on which so 
commended itself to William Chambers that through his influence 
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Ross was in 1866 appointed English master in the High School of 
Edinburgh, and while holding that position he edited various 
English classics and prepared his scholarly work on “Scottish 
History and Literature to the Period of the Reformation,” published 
in 1884, a short time after he had passed away. Among Ross’s 
juniors we find, in 1863, three students whose names were afterwards 
to be associated with literary undertakings: T. F. Henderson (one 
of three brothers from the same Fifeshire manse who entered the 
Hall), John S. Keltie, and Isaac P. A. Renwick. Of those three 
the first named, who died at the end of last year at the age of 79, 
has appended to his name in the British Museum catalogue a long 
list of works, many of them of sterling value, particularly those 
concerned with Scottish literature. In collaboration with W. E. 
Henley he brought out the well-known Centenary Burns ; he edited 
Scott’s “‘Minstrelsy”; wrote, in conjunction with Mr. F. Watt, 
‘Scotland of To-day”; and by himself a “History of Scottish 
Vernacular Literature’’ which has deservedly run into several editions. 
For many years, too, he was on the staff of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and contributed copiously to the Dictionary of National 
Biography. His friend J. S. Keltie (now Sir John Scott Keltie), 
happily still with us, has specialised chiefly in geographical literature, 
to which he was strongly attracted and to which he made 
numerous contributions, even before he became Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Among his other activities has been 
the editorship, since 1883, of the “‘Statesman’s Year Book,” a work 
of immense utility to politicians and publicists. In the preparation 
of this annual he received valuable aid from his old Hall friend 
Isaac Renwick, whose name appeared as assistant editor on the 
title page of the Year Book for 1895, and so continued till 1910. 
Mr. Renwick had for some years rooms in the Temple and was a 
member of the Middle Temple in whose library he was often to be 
seen at work on State papers and cognate documents. Of a quiet, 
retiring disposition, he was known as “‘ the lonely man of the Temple.” 
He died in 1910, and in the volume for 1911 the editor paid a well- 
deserved tribute to the unremitting and conscientious labour of 
his former colleague. Some years junior to those three in Mackelvie’s 
list is Thomas Kirkup who, after a particularly brilliant academic 
career, joined the Hall in 1868, but like those already noticed, was 
more drawn to literature than to theology. Both the Encylopedia 
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Britannica and Chambers’ Encyclopcedia were enriched by many | 
contributions from his pen; at a later date he made a specal 
study of the history of Socialism, and his book on that subject § 
reached a fourth edition in 1909, three years before he passed away. | 

It may be said that no inconsiderable portion of the work of | 
these men was not literature in the real sense. This may be s0, | 
but all of it had a distinct value, and to it the writers gave of their 
best. The old Hall had reason to be proud of its alumni. 





THE HOSTESS OF 
10, DOWNING STREET. 


By R. S. Rosson. 


Miss Ishbel Macdonald, the daughter of the present Prime Minister, 7 
is acting as hostess of 10, Downing Street, during her father’s 7 
occupation of this historic house. Her Presbyterian connections, ” 
English and Scottish, are interesting, notably on her mother’s side. © 
Her great-grandfather the Rev. David King, LL.D., came of a 9 
ministerial family, and was himself a son of the Secession (later, | 
the U.P.) manse. Ordained at Dalkeith in succession to Dr. John | 
Brown, a son of John Brown, of Haddington, he was translated at 
the age of 27 to Greyfriars, Glasgow, succeeding Dr. John Dick in | 
what was probably then, and certainly was when Dick left it, a 7 
leading congregation. Later, Dr. King ministered to new causes | 
at Kilcreggan and Morningside, Edinburgh. He came South in | 
1860, as first minister of St. Paul’s, Westbourne Grove, which 7 
united with Trinity, Notting Hill, in 1919, under the name of 7 
Trinity and St. Paul’s, Bayswater; the minister of which is the Rev. " 
Joseph Rorke, Moderator-designate of the forthcoming Assembly. © 
Some of Dr. King’s descendants are still connected with the con- | 
gregation of Bayswater. Dr. King, was at St. Pauls, Westbourne 
Grove, from 1860—1869, but, owing to ill-health recurring, he | 
retired from active work in 1873. The following ten years were 
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spent on the continent in search of health, but he died in London 
in 1883, and was buried at Kensal Green Cemetery. A leader in 
he church, a Moderator of Synod, a champion of Presbyterian 
nion, the Voluntary Movement, the Evangelical Alliance, the 
Sabbath Question and of social reforms like the Corn Laws and 
Wages Emancipation, he was, in the opinion of a learned Judge, 
‘among the foremost of his day as an exponent and defender of 
ruth.” 
Dr. King’s wife, Elizabeth Thomson, described by one who knew 
er well as “an extremely clever and nice woman” was the sister 
of Professors Sir William and James Thomson of the University of 
Glasgow, the former becoming the celebrated Lord Kelvin. Mrs. 
King survived her husband, living in London, and recently the 
British Weekly announced the death of her eldest surviving daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth King. Dr. King’s published works were about 
fifteen items, the best known being on “The Eldership,” and on 
“Presbytery” his view coinciding with that of Peter King, Lord 
Chancellor of England, two centuries before. Miss Ishbel Mac- 
Donald’s grandfather on the maternal side was John Hall Gladstone, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., who married Dr. King’s daughter, Margaret, in 
July, 1869. He was Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institute, 
London. There were four daughters by a previous marriage, the 
eldest, Miss Gladstone, being still connected with the congregation 
of Trinity and St. Paul’s, Bayswater. The Gladstone home was in 
Pembridge Square, and Dr. Gladstone, who was a man of strong 
religious convictions, held Bible classes in his home for many years 
for the children who were not reached by the Sunday Schools. A 
daughter of the late Rev. Walter Morison, D.D., whose father 
succeeded Dr. King, writes, that as a family the Morison children 
attended the classes. Prof. Gladstone found a worthy helpmeet 
in his second wife, who was Dr. King’s eldest daughter, and who 
had been her father’s favourite and his companion during his search 
for health. Highly educated, a good linguist, she knew the Scrip- 
tures from childhood, and her father called her his little Concordance. 
Mrs. Gladstone was always an earnest Sunday School teacher, and 
at her marriage took up work among girls, similar to that which her 
husband carried on among boys at their home at Grove House. 
The Gladstone household belonged to a vanishing type, where 
wealth, intellectual distinction and liberality of thought mingled 
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together ; and where humility reigned over all—a happy home 
from which blessing flowed to many. 

After a year of married life Mrs. Gladstone died, on July 20th, 
1870, at the birth of her daughter Margaret Ethel. 

The training of the Gladstone household produced very decided 
characters in the children, and when Margaret Ethel Gladston: | 
grew up, she had definite views on the subject of wealth. Whenc | 
that way led her, we know from the present Prime Minister, Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald, who tells us :— 

“Just emerging from the ranks of the Labour Movement, and 

candidate for Southampton, in 1895, I was lying ill in St.9 
Thomas’s Hospital, when one day a letter reached me enclosing | 
a subscription to my election fund, with some kindly words, 7 
over the signature of ‘M. E. Gladstone.’ Thus our companion. | 
ship began, till on a grey November day in 1896, a precious | 
soul beaming from a happy face, looking younger than the 7 
years it had seen, came to meet me, not to leave me again til § 
we bade each other Adieu in the presence of Death.” 3 

It was in her hour of departure that Mrs. MacDonald said to 7 
her husband : ‘‘ Write something about me before the veil of Time 7 
is drawn round me, and you do not see me as well as you do now. 7 
It will help you now, and turning to it sometimes you may find 7 
me in it.” q 

The story of Mrs. Ramsay MacDonald’s strenuous life is told in 
a small memorial volume which her sorrowing husband issued for | 
private circulation. Beginning with Sunday School teaching, she | 
developed an interest in Girls’ Clubs and many organisations con: | 
nected with social and industrial problems, “groping her way from | 
the human pity which was her inheritance, to the reforming faith, 7 
which was her conquest.” The story of Mrs. Ramsay MacDonald's 7 
busy and philanthropic life is told in more accessible form and on > 
more enduring material in a monument in Lincolns Inn Fields, 7 
erected as a public memorial of her. It faces their old home, 7 
which came gradually to be recognised as a “power house” of 7 
social and Socialistic reforms. These activities were noted by the | 
congregation of St. Paul’s, Westbourne Grove ; and in the Minutes | 
of Session which conveyed sympathy to the mourners on the death / 
of the late Sir Henry Robson, there is also a similar message to Mr. | 
Ramsay MacDonald on his great loss in the death of his wife. 
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Miss Ishbel MacDonald has several gifts and many interests 
which suggest that she inherits something from the maternal side 
of her ancestry. Her likeness to her mother is extraordinary, and 
she possesses many of her mother’s qualities. Her father is the 
first member of the Labour Party to have reached the proud position 
of Prime Minister, and Miss Ishbel MacDonald is the youngest 
hostess that 10, Downing Street ever has had. 


Note—The Memoir of the Rev. David King, LL.D., together with some of 
his sermons by his wife and daughter was published in 1885, by Messrs. 
Maclehose, Glasgow. 

A cheap edition of the Memorial volume to the late Mrs. Ramsay 
MacDonald was recently published by Messrs. Allen and Unwin. 

It is interesting to note that a nephew of the late Lord Kelvin resides in 
Newcastle, James Thomson, Esq. An uncle of the writer of this article, 
the late Thomas Lindsay, Esq., was ‘‘Keeper’”’ of 10, Downing Street 
for many years, serving under and being the personal friend of six 
Prime Ministers, several of whom had Presbyterian connections. 





REVIEWS. 


LORD GUTHRIE. 


The recently published Memoir of Lord Guthrie reveals a lovable 
personality, a man of wide interests, an enthusiast in social and 
philanthropic work, and, beyond all, in Dr. Whyte’s words, “ a 
Christian gentleman of a rare distinction.” Lord Guthrie was 
unable to prove with certainty his descent from the Forfarshire 
family of Guthrie of Guthrie, a representative of which was the 
Rev. James Guthrie, of Stirling, one of the greatest of the Covenanters, 
with whom he would have been delighted to establish a “blood 
bond.” He could, however, trace through his mother’s family a 
line of Presbyterian ministers to within a few years of the Reforma- 
tion, including one who was exiled to Holland for refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance to Charles II, and another outlawed as a 
‘Pentland rebel.”” In a book printed for family circulation, entitled 
‘Genealogy of the Descendants of Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., 
and Mrs. Anne Burns or Guthrie,” connected chiefly with the 
amilies of Chalmers and Traill, a copy of which he presented to 
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our Society, Lord Guthrie gives an interesting account of his ancestry, | 
The democratic opinions and Presbyterian faith of his fathers wer | 
reproduced in him. 4 
The year in which he was admitted to the Bar (1875) saw the | 
publication of the memoir of his father, which he wrote in con. | 
junction with an elder brother, and, as a son of Dr. Guthrie, clients : 
were not wanting from the first. His practice rapidly increased; | 
in eleven years he was recognised as a leading member of the Junior | 
Bar. Fourteen years afterwards he was appointed Sheriff of Ross, | 
Cromarty, and Sutherland ; and in 1917 he became a Senator a 
the College of Justice, with the title of Lord Guthrie. Professiona 
work, however, formed only one side of his life. He was warned ™ 
early in his career that no one who attended total abstinence meet- 7 
ings would succeed at the Scottish Bar, but temperance, next to” 
religion, remained the greatest interest in his life, and he considered 4 
it by far the most important of social or political problems. Next | 
in order of interest came historical research, especially in matter 7 
relating to Scottish history. As President of the Scottish Text” 
Society, which continued the work of the Bannatyne and Spaldin © 
Clubs in interpreting the records and literature of medieval Scotland, 7 
and as a member of the Scottish History Society, he occupied a ~ 
congenial position and gave efficient help. He was chiefly interested 
in the 16th century, and his favourite writer of that period was — 
Pitscottie, whom Scott called the Herodotus of Scotland. His = 
latest literary effort was a review of Sheriff Orr’s biography of 7 
Alexander Henderson, whom he considered the most attractive , 
personality among the great clerical statesmen of the 16th and 17th 7 
century. q 
John Knox, however, was his great hero, and in addition to his © 
published studies of the Reformer in his private and public relations 7 
Lord Guthrie translated into modern English “Knox’s History of 7 
the Reformation,” an exacting and valuable piece of work. He 7 
took a deep interest in Knox’s house, in the High Street, Edinburgh, 
and when the tradition that this was the manse of St. Giles was © 
assailed, Lord Guthrie entered into the controversy, and ended it © 
by publication of his book : “ John Knox and John Knox’s House.” 7 
At the quarter-centenary of Knox’s birth, celebrated by the Scottish © 
Churches in 1905, he was gratified at being called upon to deliver 7 
the appreciation of “the man lovable and admirable,” as he termed 7 
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him. There was another historic house, three miles away, in the 
shelter of the Pentlands, that had a fascination for Guthrie— 
Swanston Cottage, the home for twelve years of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. They had been fellow members of the “Spec” at the 
University and had joined the Bar in the same year, and a long- 
cherished desire to occupy the house was realised when, in 1908, 
> he became tenant. He converted it into a Stevenson Museum, 
collecting for the purpose letters, prints, and portraits; and the 
cottage became a place of pilgrimage for Tusitala’s admirers at 
home and abroad. He gave a lecture to the Philosophical Society 
on “Some Personal Recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson,” 
and among the best of his numerous occasional articles are those 
on ‘“Cummy” and “Mrs. R. L. Stevenson.” 

There were few good causes in which Lord Guthrie did not take 
a leading part, and his devoted labours as a citizen and as a church- 
man (he was for several years legal adviser to the Free Church) 
would have exhausted the energies of an ordinary man. His 
religious faith taught him to put the utmost into life, and the result 
was that his life was not only one of interest and variety but of 
fulness and completeness. His friend, Lord Strathclyde, says that 
he was a master of gentle and kindly humour, and for thorough 
enjoyment of simple pleasures he never knew his equal. Kind- 
hearted, sympathetic, generous, always serene, he won his way into 
many hearts. 

Lord Guthrie was a life member of our Society, and by his encour- 
agement and gifts showed his appreciation of our work. On his 
visits to London it was his custom to attend Regent Square Church, 
and his impression of Dr. Dykes is memorable :—‘‘There seems to 
be something more like a halo round him than in the case of any 
other preacher I know; both in prayer and preaching, he is 
entrancing.” R. D. McG. 


SINGAPORE. 


The recent publication of an important volume “One Hundred 
Years of the Chinese in Singapore” by Mr. Song Ong Siang, brings 
into prominence a man whom our Church knows too little of. The 
book is a record of the immense share in a famous city’s develop- 
ment taken by the Chinese of every class—from the coolie to the 
merchant prince: a story of amazing determination and enterprise 
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in colonising gifts, exhibiting in all its kaleidoscopic variety the | 
genius of that race as they took their part in creating a city which | 


is now recognised to be one of the wonders of the world. 
In himself Song Ong Siang is a striking example of what happens 


when the finest Chinese tradition is blended with the modern spirit 7 
of British enterprise. Rudyard Kipling said “East is East and © 
West is West and never the two can meet” ; but when the impossible © 
happens a new thing is born, and that is what Song Ong Siang © 
exemplifies. The man is interesting to us doubly, because for a © 
life-time he has been one of our Church’s keenest workers, as a © 
member, an elder, a voluntary preacher, in the little Mission Church ~ 
we Carry on among the sunny yet degraded streets of a heathen 7 


quarter of that strange medley of humanity that clusters into a 


city famous as a great station on the highway of commerce between ~ 


Europe and the empires of the Far East. 


Born in 1871, he has been associated with Singapore all his days. © 
His father (Song Hoot Kiam) was one of the earliest converts to ” 
Christianity gained by Protestant Mission work among the Chinese. = 
He used to attend Dr. Legge’s school in Malacca, and was brought ~ 
to Britain in 1847 to carry on his education at Huntly, Aberdeen- 7 
shire, where he was baptized, as a boy of 17 years of age. On his © 
return to Singapore he became a voluntary preacher and may be ‘ 


termed “‘the father of our Straits Chinese Church.” 


When Song Ong Siang was 12 years old he was placed in the © 
great Singapore School, the Raffles Institution, and was there from 7 
1883 to 1888. At that time the British Government was more © 
generous in its educational outlook than during recent years, and at © 
the close of his school career, young Song Ong Siang gained the © 
Queen’s Scholarship. (After being dropped for many years this 
scholarship has recently been revived under the enlightened Governor- © 
ship of Sir L. Guillemard). This was a prize of £250 for five years, © 
and it carried with it the privilege of training at a British University. 7 
To Cambridge the brilliant boy elected to go, and it was Law he | 


elected to make his career. Studying at the ancient English 


University and at the Middle Temple he gained prizes in Constitu- 4 
tional, Roman and International Law, graduated in arts as well | 


as law and was called to the Bar in 1893. 


Only 23 years of age he had the young man’s world at his feet © 
when he returned to his own city in 1894, and began practice asa © 
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lawyer, the first Chinese barrister to be admitted to the local Bar. 
Thirty years of active life in Singapore have given him a unique 
position in the public life of that community. Always public- 
spirited, and always blending in his career the best traditional ideals 
of his own race with the best ideals of the British spirit, he has 
helped very materially to build up what is known as the Straits 
Chinese British Association—a body of Chinese which expresses 
publicly these blended ideals. No one can over-estimate the far- 
reaching influences of such an association. It seeks two objects, 
to further the interests of the Straits-born Chinese and to quicken 
loyalty to the ideals of the British Empire. In 1901 the Govern- 
ment acceded to the request of the Straits Chinese to be allowed to 
form a Volunteer Company. Song Ong Siang was one of the first 
to join; he became one of the noted rifle shots, and in time Captain 
of the Company. He was in the contingent sent to London to 
represent the Colony at the Coronation of King Edward. In 1919 
he was appointed by the Governor as Chinese Representative on 
the Legislative Council, the highest political honour open for his 
race under the British flag. Always keen on education, he helped 
to found and for long was chief director of the Singapore Chinese 
Girls’ School, where Chinese girls receive an English education ; 
and many articles from his ready pen have appeared among the 
magazines published for the forward moving Chinese minds. 

More important still, Song Ong Siang has always been an earnest 
Christian worker. In his student days he was connected with 
Clapham Road Church, London, teaching in the Sunday School, 
taking an active part in the Young Men’s Fellowship. His life- 
long loyalty to the Church among his own people has been one of 
the chief factors in building up our Straits Chinese work. He is 
President of the Chinese Christian Association and has held this 
office for over twenty years. For fourteen years he has conducted 
a weekly class for young men in connection with the Straits Chinese 
Reading Club, the object of which is to develop a love of good 
literature. What the outsider thinks may be gathered from this 
cutting taken from a review of his book in the Singapore Free Press : 
“A devotee of the Christian faith, a brilliant legal scholar, a 
litterateur of no mean parts, and a fine sportsman in his younger 
days, Mr. Song Ong Siang is a living example of what use the wonder- 
ful Chinese race can make of our Western civilisation.” 
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Of such a man our Church may well be proud. It is not easy for | 
any man to be a Christian in Singapore, where so many social and § 
business interests are actively opposed to Christianity ; it must be | 
a thousand times harder for one who belongs to the anti-Christian | 
race. There are alluring associations and practices, inconsistent ” 
with the Christian profession, glittering with prizes of material gain, | 
To such allurements many who have known the higher contacts | 
of real religion when they were students in Britain have succumbed 
when they returned to the atmosphere of heathenism. But Song | 
Ong Siang has never moved from his faith, cost what it might. | 
And that humble and resolute steadfastness to principle is a tremen¢- | 
ous asset to the Christian work and life in Singapore. W.C. 


DR. ALEXANDER WHYTE. 


The Life of Alexander Whyte, D.D., by G. F. Barbour, will take | 
a high place among the notable biographies published in recent years. | 
Born in a humble condition, nurtured in poverty, deprived of a | 
regular education, this Kirriemuir lad broke “‘his birth’s invidious | 
bar” and fought his way to the University of Aberdeen at the age 7 


of 22. Ten years before, on being apprenticed to the craft pursued © 
by one of his “characters,’’ Jacob Behmen, he consoled his weeping 7 
mother by saying, “I shall serve out my time, but, mind you, | | 
am going to bea minister.’’ From that resolution he never swerved. 7 

The Revival of 1859, which occurred during his Arts’ course, | 
had a life-long effect upon him. He was borne forward on a wave 
of religious enthusiasm, and his fervent addresses as a student: 
pilgrim made so profound an impression that they were remembered | 
after the lapse of sixty years. Whyte followed to the New College, | 
Edinburgh, in 1862, his friends John Gibb and Simeon R. Macphail, | 
and he confessed that he learned more from these close friends 
(afterwards well-known in the Presbyterian Church of England), 
than from his professors. Already, too, he had become a disciple | 
of the man who over-mastered him (as Law did Samuel Johnson) [ 
Thomas Goodwin. 

Whyte passed immediately from College to be Assistant to Dr. J 
Roxburgh in Free St. John’s, Glasgow, and in six months became 
his colleague. Two years after he received a call from Regent 
Square Church, which he would appear to have considered seriously, 
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and, on the completion of four years’ service in Glasgow, he was 
appointed colleague to Dr. Candlish of Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, 
and entered in the autumn of 1876 on the sphere of work to which 
he gave his strength for forty-seven years. 

His power as a preacher lay in its direct moral appeal, in the 
searching analysis of the sins of the heart, and in his sanctified and 
soaring imagination. He prepared methodically and strenuously 
for the pulpit, and his wide reading enabled him to impart to his 
sermons a literary flavour at that time somewhat unusual. His 
courses of sermons in which a great theme, such as prayer, was 
treated at length, never failed in freshness, vividness, and depth, 
and had a profoundly educative effect. He was a teacher as well 
as a preacher, and to his large young men’s and young women’s 
classes he gave of his best, appealing to their conscience and intellect, 
and inspiring them with a love for the best literature. Most of 
what appears in his books was at first given to his ‘“‘Omnivorous” 
classes. 

He was a diligent pastor and believed that a minister’s own soul 
prospered largely in the measure that the souls of his people pros- 
pered through his pastoral work. And his study was often a place 
where men broken and in perplexity came to be healed and encour- 
aged by this specialist in sin and consulting physician of souls. 

Dr. Whyte took a full share in the Revival of 1873-4, and he 
supported Henry Drummond in the religious movement some years 
after, among the students of Edinburgh University. In connection 
with the Welfare of Youth scheme in the Free Church, he projected 
the series of Handbooks for Bible Classes, of which he and Marcus 
Dods were joint editors for thirty years. His speech on the Welfare 
of Youth in the Assembly of 1876, when he urged that the methods 
which were most effective in the secular education of the time should 
be applied not less thoroughly to the study of Scripture and Christian 
doctrine, was one of the most eloquent of his utterances, and was 
characterised by Robertson Nicoll as the finest piece of pure, true, 
genuine eloquence he had ever heard. Another great utterance 
was his defence of Robertson Smith, in the Assembly of 1881, which, 
though it did not carry conviction at the moment, helped to establish 
that freedom of enquiry and intellectual liberty which have since 
been distinguishing marks of the Free Church. In an outspoken 
sermon on Ministerial Efficiency during the sittings of the 1884 
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Assembly he commended the Order of Superintendent instituted by 
the Scottish Kirk after the Reformation, and his pronouncement 
left its mark on the usages of the Church. When called to the 
Moderatorship in 1898, the efficiency of the ministry was the subject 
of his opening and closing addresses, in which he exhorted to humility, 
prayer and work, as the essential duties of the Christian minister. 

The first of Dr. Whyte’s books was a commentary on the Shorter 
Catechism, published in 1883, and nine years elapsed before his 
second book “Characters and Characteristics of William Law” 
appeared. About this time he began the systematic study of the 
Mystics; and Appreciations of Mystics and Puritans, including 
Behmen, Teresa, Father John and Rutherford, were published 
during the next ten years. These volumes made him known to 
many beyond Scotland and outside his own communion, and added 
to the long list of his admirers. 

Other Appreciations followed, also “Bible Characters” and 
“Bunyan Characters.” ‘‘The Life of our Lord’’ has been considered 
his greatest book for its imagination, insight and originality. 

When Dr. Whyte was appointed to the Principalship of the New 
College in 1909, the Freedom of the City of Edinburgh was con- 
ferred upon him, an unusual distinction for a minister of the Gospel ; 
and in the following year he received from his Alma Mater the degree 
of LL.D. 

He was an earnest supporter of the Union of the Churches in 
Scotland, and, as a sequel, he considered that such questions as the 
recovery of the Christian Year, an Optional Liturgy, and the 
simplification of the Standards, would be satisfactorily settled, and 
the old office of Superintendent might be restored. 

Though given to ‘‘silences,’”’ Dr. Whyte gathered round him a 
band of intimate and distinguished friends. The “Cardinals,” as 
his family termed them, Dr. Marcus Dods, Dr. Webster Thomson, 
Dr. Taylor Innes, Dr. Sutherland Black, and himself were in close 
communication for many years. His attitude to junior colleagues 
was of the wisest and tenderest description, and his catholicity of 
mind brought him into friendly intercourse with such men as 
Cardinal Newman, Father John of Cronstadt, Father Velimirovic 
of the Serbian Church, and General Booth. 

Dr. Whyte’s active ministry terminated in 1917, his last sermon 
in St. George’s being a “Study in the Swelling of Jordan.” A 
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tranquil time at Penn and Hampstead followed, and on 6th January, 
1921, interested to the last in family, Church, and general affairs, 
he crossed the river. “The mould was broken,” said Principal 
Cairns, “‘when God made him and sent him to Scotland,” and the 
late Dr. Alexander Smellie said “he was like his Master, for he loved 
perfectly and to the end.” 

— R. D. McG. 


THE QUARTERLY REGISTER. 


This excellent periodical issued by the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian system has been of unusual 
interest during the year 1923. Events are moving swiftly in 
Eastern Europe, not only in the matter of politics, but also in 
matters ecclesiastical ; and were it not for the observant eye of the 
Editor of the “Quarterly Register,” many incidents would pass by 
unrecorded. For example, the Reformed (Magyar) Church in 
Transylvania is now a constituent portion of the Presbyterian 
Alliance, and this Church represents eight hundred congregations 
and seven hundred and twenty thousand members. The Synod 
of the Reformed Church in Alsace-Lorraine also has connected itself 
with the Alliance, and Dr. Fleming states that it is with peculiar 
satisfaction the Alliance welcomes this Church. It is largely 
German-speaking, in what is now French territory, the legitimate 
descendant of the Church organised by Calvin in 1538-41. The 
November issue of the “Register” is an outstanding number, for 
it contains a comprehensive report of the Zurich Conference, held 
in July, 1923, when important subjects were under review. 


GEORGE WISHART. 


The Knox Club Publication No. 56 is a reply by Dr. Hay Fleming 
to Father Power, S.J., and to the Rev. W. L. Sime, the minister of 
Smailholm, on the question whether or not George Wishart was a 
martyr. Father Power’s position is that Wishart fell under two 
bans, the ban of the secular and the ban of the ecclesiastical law of 
the day. Under the first, he was convicted of riotous assembly 
and street brawling to the danger and hurt of the lieges, and was 
hanged for the offence. Under the second, he was found guilty 
of heresy and was handed over to the secular arm, “to suffer the 
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then legal penalty of burning at the stake.’’ Father Power’s argu- 
ment is: “no matter what outrages are inflicted in the name of 
religion on a corpse, the latter never can be entitled to the palm 
of martyrdom; being already by strangulation for his crime, 
Wishart could not die again by fire for his faith.” 

Dr. Hay Fleming makes a vigorous reply to Father Power, 
characterising as a falsehood the statement that Wishart was 
hanged for a Civil offence ; and quotes Bishop Lesley and others 
in support of his view. 


“ THE PAULINE.” 


Of all the congregational magazines issued monthly by our 
Church, none is conducted with a greater degree of editorial ability 
or with more literary taste than that of St. Paul’s, South Croydon, 
under the editorship of Mr. R. S. McMinn, B.A. The January issue 
is a good instance, containing as it does a retrospect of the “ Pauline” 
for the previous twenty years. A commendable feature of this 
magazine is a short summary of the proceedings of Presbytery, and | 
a similar reference to business at the Session. ‘ 


PRESBYTERIANA. 


PRESBYTERIANA IN DICTIONARIES. 


Probably the earliest dictionary definition of Presbyterians is that 
in Blount’s “Glossographia” published in 1656, after the power of 
the Presbyterians had waned. 

“Presbyterians are those that profess the doctrine of Calvin, 
condemn Episcopacy in the Church, and govern it partly by lay 
elders, and were not much known among us by that name till the 
Long Parliament, that began 3rd November, 1640, took the Scottish 
Kirk for a pattern in reforming.” 

This of course recognises the fact that the earlier Presbyterians 
were not so-called, but were known as “ Puritans.” Johnson gives © 
two definitions, one for the adjective and one for the noun. 
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“Consisting of elders ; a term for a modern form of ecclesiastical 
government.” 

“An abettor of presbytery or calvinistical discipline.” 

The latter is of interest in connection with his second definition 
under the word “ Disciplinarian.” 

“A follower of the Presbyterian sect, so-called from their perpetual 
clamour about discipline.” 

There is another interesting definition in old Johnson,— 
“Directory.” Henry Cockeram in 1643 had defined the word 
concisely as “that which directeth.”” But Johnson’s only definition 
of the word refers to a thing which was not in existence in 1643. 

“The book which the factious preachers published in the rebellion 
for the direction of their sect in acts of worship.” 

Things have moved since these 17th and 18th century definitions 
were framed. S.W.C. 


INTER-COMMUNION IN 1661. 


Zachary Crofton was a man of great personal charm, who awaits 
the labours of an understanding and sympathetic biographer, for 
his logical mind and his conscientious consistency put him often 
out of his brethren’s sympathy. One instance of this is of interest 
at the present time. In 1661 he was in the Tower of London, im- 
prisoned for his staunchness to the Covenant and his writing against 
the acceptance by Presbyterians of episcopal re-ordination. After 
some time of imprisonment he partook of the sacrament in the 
Anglican fashion ; and thereby incurred the severe criticism of his 
brethren. 

In a little twenty-page pamphlet he defended himself. Its title 
shows the direction of his thinking, and its contents fully and frankly 
argue along the lines of the title. ‘Reformation not Separation : 
his plea for Communion with the Church, under those corruptions, 
and by that disorderly Ministration, to which he cannot conform, 
nor by it administer: in a letter from the Tower of London to 
R.S., July 20th, 1661.” Naturally, neither side liked this. The 
Presbyterians had taken up the position that they could not take 
the Sacrament in the Anglican fashion ; the Anglicans did not care 
to hear of corruptions and disorderly ministration. 

Yet his position was perfectly logical, nay, more, perfectly 
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brotherly ; and it is one which needs recognition to-day. Things 
may divide us sufficiently to make us gain more real spiritual help 7 
from worshipping separately ; yet we ought all to recognise that ‘ 
when we cannot communicate along with those who are in every | 
detail of our own mode of thinking, we should be glad to communicate 7 
with those who belong to any part of the true Church of Christ; 7 
and this naturally implies the converse, that we should be glad to | 
welcome to communion those who are for the time out of reach of © 
their accustomed spiritual home. 


The reception which his book got is well seen from his references 
to it in “The Saint’s Care for Church-communion” published ten © 
years later (1671). At this time he had even gone farther ; he had 7 
preached sermons in an Anglican church,—St. James’, Duke's © 
Place,—and was grateful to Sir Samuel Stirling, Lord Mayor of 
London, who had secured him the opportunity. The‘‘Saint’s Care” | 
is a careful and closely argued book, making his protest and desire % 
for reformation and his conscientious inability to serve as an | 
Anglican minister, quite clear, and pointing out that those who had | 
sworn to reform should not separate. His position was not, however, 


such as to prevent his taking advantage of the Indulgence in the 7 


next year, when he promptly registered his house as a place of © 
Presbyterian worship. 

In the preface to the reader, in “Saint’s Care,” the following | 
passages occur :— 3 


“In 1661 my ‘Reformation, not Separation’ was out of season, © 
It is now 1670, and yet the season of this duty is not seen. When © 
will this season be, when I may appear against Schism ? . When 
I am in the grave (toward which I hasten) ?” 


“T am not insensible how some of you were displeased at, and | 
deeply censured my ‘Reformation, not Separation’ ; though written © 


to apologise my own practice in the communion of the church; § 


yea, and that before you had read it. I know I have too much | 
cause to complain. Many that are angry at that book have not © 
read it to this day.... Some Reverend Brethren (now with God) 
having read that piece, repented the rashness of their censures, and 
declared, the Mind of God and Duty of a Christian was therein § 
asserted and pleaded for.” 

He places in the margin (opposite “some reverend brethren”) | 
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this note :—Dr. R. Dr., Mr. E. C. and others,” which I take to 
mean Roger Drake, M.D., and Edmund Calamy. S.W.C. 


CROWN COURT CHURCH. 


We congratulate the Rev. Joseph Moffett, B.A., minister of this 
historic congregation upon being able to settle the identity of a 
portrait at Crown Court Church. It appears that when Walter 
Wilson wrote his well-known book in the early part of the 19th 
century, he described this portrait as that of the Rev. Mr. Freeland. 
Owing to the fortunate circumstance of the purchase of a volume 
of sermons by the Rev. William Cruden, minister of Crown Court, 
Covent Garden, in 1773, Mr. Moffett has been able to ascertain 
from an engraving in the volume that the portrait in the Church is 
not that of Mr. Freeland but of Mr. Cruden. 


STAFFORD. 


It is pleasing to note that under the ministry of the Rev. Peter 
McPhail, M.A., this congregation is taking an interest in its ancient 
history, and is making its place of worship suitable to modern needs. 

The late Rev. S. D. Scammell published a small volume in 1887, 
giving a detailed account of the old meeting-house at Stafford. 
Having its origin in orthodox Presbyterianism, the congregation 
passed through the various changes of the 18th century, surviving 
them, and at length becoming established upon an orthodox 
foundation in the 19th century. Since the publication of Mr.. 
Scammell’s volume, much new information has come to light. 
The admirable work on ‘“‘The Cheshire Classis’ published several 
years ago by the Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A., is invaluable for 
the early period of the history of the meeting-house. The con- 
gregation appears to have obtained for its minister in 1713, a Mr.’ 
Harrop, from the Shrewsbury Academy, of which the Rev. Samuel 
Benion, M.D., was the tutor. Mr. Scammell’s volume describes 
Harrop as a pupil of Dr. Doddridge, but this is a mistake, as Dodd- - 
ridge did not begin his academy until 1729. There appears to be 
a confusion here, and it is possible that two ministers of the name 
of Harrop were at Stafford ; Thomas Harrop, a student of Shrews-’ 
bury Academy, and Samuel Harrop, a student: of..Doddtidge’s 
Academy—possibly father and son. Mr. Harrop removed to Wem, 
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Shropshire, in 1740, and the meeting-house at Stafford became 
associated with that at Stone; the Rev. John King, also a student 
of Shrewsbury Academy, having the pastoral oversight of the two 
congregations. Mr. King was succeeded by the Rev. Thomas Haynes 
who was afterwards at Nantwich, Cheshire, and at Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield. He was an Arian in theology, and was followed at Stone 
and Stafford by Rev. John Thomas, probably Arian also. Revival 
set in through the obtaining of ministerial supply from the academy 
of Lady Glenorchy, at Newcastle, Staffs., and, later, the Wesleyans 
held services in the meeting-house at Stafford. In 1789, the Rey. 
Henry Proctor, a minister of the Church of Scotland, was inducted 
to the dual pastorate of Stafford and Stone, and remained nineteen 
years, until his death in 1808. An attempt having been made to 
unite the Wesleyans and those who represented the old Presbyterian 
congregation, this was objected to by Mr. W. T. Proctor, a nephew 
of the late minister, who appealed to the Unitarians. After a 
difficult and trying period, the congregation began to revive in 1829, 
when the Rev. James Macdonald, M.A., visited the town. He had 
been trained for the ministry of the Church of Scotland, and was 
ordained at Stafford in 1830, dying there four years later. He was 


succeeded by the Rev. Alexander Steward, M.A., who was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Dublin for the congregation of Stafford. He 
was deposed in 1838, for having adopted the views of the Plymouth 
Brethren, but afterwards held pastorates at Guernsey and at Wyaston 
Leys, Mon. After various vicissitudes the congregation reached a 
degree of stability. 


—— 


THE HONORABLE SONG ONG SIANG. 


Attention is drawn to the Review of an important volume published 
in this issue of the Journal, the title of which is ‘One Hundred 
Years of the Chinese in Singapore.” The review is written by the 
Rev. William Cross, M.A., Walsall, who desires to acknowledge 
assistance received in the preparation of it by the Rev. William 
Murray, M.A., Singapore, a member of our Society. 

Several years ago, Mr. Song Ong Siang visited our Assembly and 
received a cordial welcome from many who had followed with much 
interest his distinguished career. 
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THOMAS CARTWRIGHT. 


An announcement of great historical importance is that the 
Cambridge University Press will publish shortly a volume on this 
famous English Presbyterian, written by the Rev. Dr. A. F. Scott 
Pearson, of West Kilbride, Ayrshire. It will contain 450 pp. and 
is the result of a thorough investigation on the documents connected 
with Cartwright and his contemporaries. We take this opportunity 
of congratulating Dr. Scott Pearson upon the conclusion of svch a 
valuable piece of research, which will replace the inadequate work 
of Brook. 


JOHN CALVIN. 


Madame Viendt of Paris has written to Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, 
of Croydon, that the Historical Society of the Reformed Church of 
France has recenlty bought the site and what remains of the house 
where John Calvin was born, at Noyon, in Picardy, and is going 
to build a chapel, and to form a museum of “‘souvenirs and proper- 
ties,” associated with Calvin. 


EE 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, CHINCHEW. 


In the first number of Vol. VI. of the magazine of this College, 
there is an interesting account of developments between the years 
1917 and 1923. It is an inspiring story of work along educational 
lines, where the missionary goal set before the students is the 
prospect of a free China and a Christian China. A tribute of praise 
is given to the Rev. and Mrs. Campbell Moody, “whose prayers 
and efforts brought the school into being.” The inter-denomina- 
tional character of the staff and the non-denominational character 
of the contributors have been features of this experiment of missionary 
enterprise, from the first. In the pages of this issue of the magazine, 
the names of many benefactors are mentioned, although several 
of the most liberal prefer to remain anonymous. It is conclusive 
proof of the value of Westminster College, Chinchew, to learn that 
eminent Chinamen in China and in other parts of the East, including 
the Federated Malay States and the Philippines, have contributed 
sums of money readily. We congratulate the Rev. S. A. Khaw, 
Principal of the Senior School of Westminster College, whose booklet 
“The Church of the Golden Well” has brought him to the notice 
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of our Church recently, by the pleasant little story of the formation 
of the congregation of which his father, the Rev. S. Y. Khaw, is 
minister. Mr. Reginald Rogers, M.A., Vice-Principal, has our 
warmest wishes for the success of his work. We take this oppor- 
tunity of recognising the services of the Rev. A. S. Moore Anderson, 
M.A., one of the first group of students sent forth by Westminster 
College, Cambridge. It is to his wise and guiding hand that 
Westminster College, Chinchew, is indebted for much support 
from those who for his sake have become its friends. 





HOWELL HARRIS. 


The Calvinistic Methodist Historical Society is showing laudable 
activity, and the Rev. M. H. Jones, B.A., is to be congratulated 
in the publication of the first instalment of the Itinerary of Howell 
Harris of Trevecka. This has been issued as a supplement to the 
Journal of the Society, and will be of service to students of English 
Presbyterianism, who appreciate the work done by the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s preachers in restoring sound doctrine in many of 
the ancient meeting-houses of England. 





ANCIENT SERVICE BOOKS. 


The Rev. William Burnett, B.D., Editor of the Scottish 
Ecclesiological Society’s Transactions, recently read a paper in 
Edinburgh (and also in Glasgow) prepared by the late Rev. Dr. 
Bruce McEwen on “Service Books of St. Machar Cathedral, 
Aberdeen.” It appears that much of the interest and value of the 
subject lay in the fact that the Aberdeen Books were purely 
Scottish, in spite of the statement made by Father Innes that all 
the Scots Missals and Breviaries are of the Salisbury use. A missal 
of the Sarum use, printed at Rouen in 1500, and preserved at 
Blairs, shows a distinctly Scottish use, for it contains more than 
one hundred corrections in writing, made at a date considerably 
later ; all of which were in the direction of leading Scottish saints’ 
days, and of correcting the Roman calendar to suit. Its contents 
rather resemble the calendar of Bishop Dunbar (1527), a redaction 
of Elphinstone’s breviary of 1510, which, later, in its patriotic 
zeal, almost forgot Rome in glorifying Scotland. From the 
register of Old Aberdeen Cathedral, it is learned that sixteen 
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Service Books were in use in 1436, of which six are still in existence, 
if not all in the form of the 15th century. 
R. D. McG. 


HALE CHAPEL, CHESHIRE. 


Bi-centenery celebrations were held last October in connection 
with the history of this ancient meeting-house. Until the year 
1721, the Dissenters retained possession of Ringway Chapel, but 
upon its reversion to the Church of England, Nicholas Waterhouse, 
the Dissenting minister, conducted services in a barn at Ashes 
Farm; and in the year 1723 the new meeting-house was built, 
which is now the Unitarian Chapel of the neighbourhood. 

The meeting-house at Hale from its beginning has represented a 
theology unlike that of 17th century Presbyterianism, the new 
generation of English Presbyterians taking a theological line of 
their own. Gradually the character of the teaching changed in 
the greater number of the meeting-houses of England, and one 
effect of the Arian Movement was the appearance of a theology 
which was as remote from that of the original Presbyterian party 
as East is from West. 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


We note, with regret, the resignation of the Rev. T. G. Crippen, 
B.A., and the Rev. William Pierce, who have for many years 
rendered excellent service to this Society. The present writer is 
indebted to Mr. Crippen for many acts of kindness, not only in his 
editorial capacity, but as Librarian of the Memorial Hall Library. 

The Rev. Dr. Albert Peel, has consented to act as editor of the 
Congregatioral Society’s “Transactions,” which will be issued 
twice a year, in April and September. 





MR. ERNEST G. ATKINSON, F.R.Hist.S. 


In the District Times, Bromley, Kent, of March 7th, 1924, an 
excellent biographical account of our President’s literary career 
was published. Not only is his well-known service at the Public 
Record Office accurately described, but interesting particvlars are 
given about the career of Mr. Atkinson’s grandfather in India ; 
and of his father’s work as an engineer and an artist. A good and 
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recent portrait of our President accompanies this article, and the 
future historian of our Society will find in the article much material 
for biographical purposes. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH SOCIETY. 


We welcome the inauguration of the Scottish Church Society, 
the President of which is Principal Alexander Martin, D.D., 
Edinburgh, and the Secretary, the Rev. W. J. Couper, M.A., 26, 
Circus Drive, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

Already the Society has begun the publication of monographs, 
the first of which is ‘‘A Breach in the Reformed Presbytery, 1753,” 
by the Rev. W. J. Couper. The range of research before this 
Society may be gathered from the fact that it intends to take up 
subjects not only relating to Scottish Presbyterianism, but reaching 
back beyond the Reformation period to subjects connected with 
the pre-Reformation Church; and even with the missionaries, 
Ninian, Columba, and Cuthbert. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SYNOD. 


We congratulate heartily Dr. Samuel William Carruthers upon 
the accomplishment of another Digest of the Proceedings of the 
Synods of our Church, from the years 1906—1920. This is the 
second Digest that Dr. Carruthers has prepared, and we are glad 
that a member on our Council has been able to spare time from a 
busy professional career to devote himself to the detailed and 
exacting work that is necessary for the compilation of such a volume. 
Its value is immediately apparent to those who deal with the 
administrative side of the work of our Church, but, as time goes 
on, the value will increase, for the volume will then be a synopsis 
of the work of our Church prepared by a contemporary historian 
who understands the facts, and is able to interpret them correctly. 


THE MODERATOR’S BIBLE. 


At the beginning of 1923 the Council decided to take steps to 
provide a special Bible for the use of the Moderator, and to present 
the same to the General Assembly. 


For well considered reasons, it was decided that the new Bible 
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should be the Authorised Version, and arrangements are sufficiently 
well advanced to lead us to hope it may be in use at the General 
Assembly this year. Bound in the volume, are three initial and 
three final pages of the finest vellum. 


On the first of the initial pages is the illuminated inscription :— 
This Bible 
containing a memorial of the names of 
Moderators 
from the First Synod of 1826 
was presented by 
The Presbyterian Historical Society of England 
to the venerable 
The General Assembly 
of the 


Presbyterian Church of England 

to be inscribed with the signature 

of each succeeding Moderator 
on his assuming office. 

The remainder of the initial pages will embrace accommodation 
for the exact facsimile signature of every ex-Moderator from 1826 
to 1920. 

That period will be divided, and the signatures placed under the 
designation by which the Church was known, during that period, 
and in every case will be recorded the year and place of meeting. 


The divisions will be as follows :— 


. The Synods of the Presbyterian Church in England, in communion with 
the Church of Scotland, 1826—1830. 
. The Synods of the Presbyterian Church in England in connection with 
the Church of Scotland, 1836—1843. 
3. The Synods of the Presbyterian Church in England, 1844—1876. 

. The English Synods of the United Presbyterian Church, 1863—1876. 

. The Synods of the Presbyterian Church of England, 1876—1920. 

This arrangement will leave the three final pages available for the 
General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church of England. 

Having regard to the increasing value such a record must possess, 
and the permanent nature of the record, the Bible will be bound in 
the finest vellum. 

There will be a lined mahogany case provided for it, and an outer 
case for dispatch purposes. 

In carrying out the scheme, the Council gratefully acknowledge 
the generous assistance of Lord Glendyne, A. C. Mitchell, Esq. 
(Liverpool), Stephen Thompson, Esq., Ernest G. Atkinson, Esq., 
F.R.Hist.S. (President of the Society), Rev. James Mellis, M.A., 
and others. W.BS. 
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JOHN NOBLE OF PENRUDDOCK. 


The following two letters never have appeared in print before, 
and will be of interest to those who take a pride in the history of 
one of our oldest congregations. The first was written by John 
Noble, that worthy yeoman, to his friend and fellow-Presbyterian 
at Lancaster, Mr. Henry Johnes (Jones). He was Mayor cf 
Lancaster in 1681, and again in 1691, and was an ironmonger 
in the town. Under date, November 27th, 1673, John Noble 
wrote a letter to Johnes from Penruddock, which he marked“ deliver 
with speed,” the substance of which is as follows :— 

“ Sir, 

You have always been my kind friend since first acquaint- 
ance, and I have not forgotten your promise when I had 
occasion, and truly I did look upon it as a singular act of 
Providence after I had the first acquiantance with you, and 
I cannot but now more particularly take notice of it, seeing 
I have need of a friend as you are, both able and willing. . . . 
I hope you are not unmindful of the journey you took of 
drawing an answer to the Court of Exchequer betwixt Dr. 
Smallwood and myself, with some others. Since the time 
we had hearing in that Court, upon which the Lord Chief 
Baron did return us to the Common Law, and there we won 
our trial; but in Michaelmas term last, I moved . . . but those 
that were for the Doctor desired that matters should not be 
concluded by our trial, and said they had some more wit- 
nesses ; and moved for a new trial at Lancaster . . . though 
both now and before they endeavoured to have it at York 
or Durham. The question is this—whether twenty or sixteen 
gallons to the bushel . . . my desire to you is that you would 
be pleased to get me all the assistance that you can.” 

John Noble goes on to explain to his Lancaster friend that the 
plaintifs are Dr. Smallwood, Rector of Graystock (Greystoke), 
Thomas Parsons and John Robson. The defendants are himself 
and Miles Haithwaite, George Parker, and Henry Winder. He 
characterises Parsons as a “cunning, subtill adversary, who is a 
Papist.”” He tells Johnes that his neighbours Adam Bird and 
Thomas Slee are deeply concerned over the Bushel Case ; and desire 
to be remembered to Johnes. 
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The second letter was written some months afterwards, and is 
dated Penrith, June 2nd, 1674. Probably John Noble was in 
Penrith on market-day, and sent the letter by bearer, for it is 
addressed ‘‘To his kind friend, Joseph Hinde at Stainton (near 
Kendal) from his loving friend John Noble at Penruddock—this 
with care.”’ 

The letter states that John Noble has received notice of another 
trial of the Bushel Case, “which we are to have at Appleby, and 
though it be our neighbouring County, yet I have but few acquaint- 
ances that I can rely upon ; therefore I take the boldness to trouble 
you, desiring your assistance to give me account of as many free- 
holders as you can, and who are more to be confided in, . . . that 
we may know on whom we may rely for honesty.” 

Two days after this letter was written, Joseph Hinde sent a list 
of names ‘‘all of them very honest men.” 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


In October of this year, it will be twenty-five years since the 
opening of Westminster College, and the Rev. W. King H. 
Macdonald, M.A., the devoted Secretary of the Westminster 
College Association, is making arrangements for a recognition of 
this historical fact, this summer. 

A quarter of a century is not a long time, when it is past, but 
some of the students who have left the College and have taken 
their part and lot in the work of the ministry, in many parts of 
the world, no doubt feel the responsibility—if not the weight— 
of years. 

Those who were present on the Opening Day will recall the 
many incidents that made it a memorable event in the history 
of the Presbyterian Church of England. The late Mrs. Gibson, 
with Mrs. Lewis, were given the place of honour, not only for their 
generosity but for their learning. The first Principal, Dr. J. Oswald 
Dykes, was supported by the late Principal Rainy. Cambridge 
sent two distinguished representatives, the late Dr. Butler, Master 
of Trinity, and the late Dr. Moule, afterwards Bishop of Durham. 
Others were present whose loyalty and affection for the Presbyterian 
Church of England had made their labours for the College light, 
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such as the late Dr. John Watson, the late Professor Macalister, 
Sir Donald Macalister, and the late James Goodman, Esq. 

Probably the Westminster College Association will endeavour 
to preserve the many incidents and facts already associated with 
Westminster College; but, successful as it has been during the 
first quarter of a century of its existence, it is destined for greater 
things. It was a bold experiment to plant our College in an 
atmosphere so English, so academical as that of Cambridge, yet 
it is an experiment that has had an excellent effect upon the 
character of our Church and of our ministry. That scholarly and 
cultured group of men who form the present Senatus are worthily 
representing our Church inside and outside the College, and deserve 
not only the confidence of the Church, but the best young men 
which our congregations are able to offer for the work of the Holy 
Ministry. 


ELLEN BARROW SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Senatus of Westminster College has made a scheme in 
connection with this scholarship, which we hope to publish in the 
next issue of this Journal. The late Miss Ellen Barrow, of 
Lancaster, left a sum of £500 for the purpose of a scholarship on 
the subject of Reformation and post-Reformation History ; and 
it is hoped that a deep interest will be developed among the students, 
on the problems connected with Presbyterian origins. 


P.S.—After the paragraph above was passed for printer, Professor 
Elmslie wrote that the Senatus had fixed the subject of the 
Essay on “ Hooker’s doctrines of the Church and of the State 
in relation to modern theories.’”’ The essays must be in not 
later than December 31st, 1924. 


TRINITY, LANCASTER. 


In the year that Westminster College was opened and in the 
same month, October, 1899, a congregation was formed in 
Lancaster. The immediate object of its formation was to provide 
ordinances for a number of Scotsmen who had settled in the town, 
but the establishing of the congregation marked a return to the 
town of orthodox Presbyterianism. The growth of the congrega- 
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tion has been relatively slow, but a new and vigorous period has 
been reached by the erection of a handsome Church, which was 
opened in May of last year. In the achieving of this happy result, 
much credit is due to the courage and persistency of the present 
minister, the Rev. J. M. R. Dale, B.D. 


“ TORRANCE OF TIBERIAS.” 


It is not possible in the pages of this Journal to record the 
numerous changes that are constantly taking place in our own 
Church and in sister Churches, but the work of the late Dr. D. W. 
Torrance, of Tiberias, Galilee, was of such an historical character 
as to compel notice. What he did for the people of Galilee and 
neighbouring parts has been carefully and sympathetically told 
by Mr. W. P. Livingstone, in “A Doctor in Galilee,’ published last 
year. Dr. Torrance had an unusual combination of gifts, being a 
skilful surgeon, a good administrator, and sagacious in many ways. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Torrances colleague on the 
Evangelistic side of the work was the Rev. W. M. Christie, D.D., 
for about seventeen years at Aleppo, Syria, representing the Jewish 
Mission Committee of our Church there. Dr. Christie after having 
been engaged in Jewish Mission work in Glasgow for some years, 
is now representing the United Free Church of Scotland at Tiberias, 
and carries on Evangelistic work in Safed and neighbourhood 
during the summer. 


ST. ANDREW’S, UPPER NORWOOD. 


Services in connection with the Jubilee of this congregation 
will be held shortly, and the office bearers have made arrangements 
for a fitting celebration of this interesting occasion. From the 
beginning of its history this congregation has shown a fine spirit 
of loyalty to the aims and ideals of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and through its ministry and membership has taken a 
considerable part in the movements associated with our Church 
during the past half-century. We offer our heartiest wishes to 
the congregation as it begins a new period of service, which coin- 
cides with a new ministry, the Rev. Henry Martin, M.A., having 
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been called from the congregation of New Brighton, Cheshire, to 
be the minister of St. Andrew’s. 


MONOGRAPHS. 


Dr. S. W. Carruthers has in preparation the first of a series of 
monographs which the Council hopes to publish under their direction 


The title of it is ‘The Seven Leading Editions of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith; their Bibliography and Typography.” 

The volume will contain a reproduction of fourteen blocks of 
title pages prepared at the expense of the late Dr. William 
Carruthers, by means of which the various editions of the West- 
minster Confession will be readily identified. 


THE ANNUAL LECTURE. 


The Council arranged a lecture during the October meetings of 
the Assembly’s Committees, and hopes to make this event an 
annual one. The lecturer was S. W. Carruthers, Esq., M.D., whose 
lecture on “Title pages” was greatly enjoyed, the subject being 
illustrated by a large number of excellent lantern slides of the title 
pages of books, chiefly of the 16th and 17th periods of English 
Presbyterianism, and mainly from Dr. Carruthers’ own collection. 


-_— ee he weet set 
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CANONBURY PULPIT. 


By REv. Putte O. WILLIAMS. 


Canonbury pulpit is made of Cedar wood. At some time it was 
costly ; it is still beautiful and strong ; probably it will never be 
worn out. 

Melville would have used another phrase had John Knox been 
in such a pulpit as this, for there is not the slightest danger that 
any preacher will ever ‘‘ding the pulpit in blads.” It has suffered 
minor injuries through removals, but will last another two and a 
quarter centuries. The wood is beautifully carved; the designer 
was a thoughtful man. One suggestion may be traced possibly to 
Robert Fleming, whose pulpit canopy in Rotterdam was supported 
by a carved thistle. The canopy of this Cedar pulpit in Canonbury 
is supported by two panels, that on the right is carved with thistles, 
that on the left with roses. Was this intended as a compliment 
from the Scots Church to the City of London ? 

The earliest reference so far discovered dates back to the altera- 
tions to Founders Hall, 1698—1700. Let us assume that the pulpit 
was ordered in the first contract, which is not in existence, we can 
then understand in a bill for extras this item : 

“For a greater expense on the pulpit than was at first designed 

£20.” 

The order had been given previously for a worthy pulpit for the 
eminent new minister, and we can be fairly certain that Robert 
Fleming was the first to occupy this pulpit. 

Sixty-five years later the congregation moved to London Wall 
(N.W. corner of Coleman Street). Did the congregation remove 
the pulpit when the new building was ready ? 

The answer is not a simple affirmative. 

Rev. Robert Lawson and the elders remembered that their 
predecessors had spent lavishly when Founders Hall was recon- 
structed and refurnished. Legal papers in the possession of 
Canonbury show that there was a real struggle to obtain what the 
congregation had paid for about the year 1700. Legal advice 
was sought and paid for and several times in true legal fashion the 
phrase recurs “Pulpit, pews, galleries, etc., etc.” The procession 
of words is always headed by the pulpit. Counsel advised against 
the Scots Church. What happened? The unexpired portion of 
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the lease was let to the congregation of Mr. Barber. In the agree- 
ment the various items of furniture are specified but the pulpit 
no longer is mentioned. 

No pulpit was left behind. It was the heirloom and must be 
secured. 

A small pulpit—perhaps that of the precentor—was sold by the 
Church, and we are not told who paid for it. The last item in the 
Scots Church accounts at Founders Hall reads: 

“By sale of pulpit and cloth, £5.” 

If again we assume that the Precentor’s pulpit was below the 
minister’s pulpit, then the removal item becomes clearer for in the 
London Wall accounts at this same date there is an item : 

“For removing the top of the pulpit, £20.” 

The elders evidently secured the already historic pulpit for their 
new church in London Wall. It would be re-erected on a new 
base perhaps and would thus enter upon the second phase of its 
history. Pulpits cannot glow with pride, but the London Wall 
pulpit would be justified if it made the attempt. 

During ninety-three years the pulpit played its part in London 
life after leaving Lothbury. 

London Wall lease terminated in 1857, and again the problem of 
removal faced the old pulpit. Is it probable that such a pulpit 
would be lost ? 

The accounts connected with the building of Trinity Church, 
Canonbury, are detailed and complete. To begin with, the pulpit 
is taken for granted. It is a thing already existing. There was no 
need to buy a pulpit, new or old. 

The accounts do not mention the removal, but apparently the 
pulpit was damaged in transit. There are two items of expense: 

(1) ‘For new carved panel for pulpit, £5.” 

(2) ‘New furnishings for pulpit, £8.” 

The pulpit was placed in the new church, and began the third 
phase of its experiences. Some of the small carvings are missing 
from the front, but there still remain bunches of grapes and one 
Scots thistle. 

Regret may be felt that Alexander Carmichael never used this 
pulpit, nor yet Marsden and Blackey, but the old Scots Church at 
Canonbury may well be proud of such a glorious symbol of its 
varied and ancient history. 





CURATOR’S REPORT. 


The Hon. Curator and Librarian has pleasure in presenting his 
Seventh Annual Report. 


1—THE LIBRARY. 

The work of preparing the card catalogue of the books, pamphlets 
and MSS. in the Society’s library still occupies the major place in 
our activities. 

A year ago offers of assistance were invited, and the suggestion 
is again made in the hope that it may reach the eye of some, ladies 
or gentlemen, sufficiently interested to offer their services. 

In the matter of accommodation, a step forward can be reported, 
the Atkinson and the Mein Collections being now accommodated 
in glazed bookcases. 

The most considerable gift of books and pamphlets this year 
has been that from the library of the late Rev. William Dale. 

The thanks of the Council are due to Miss Helen C. Dale for her 
care in preserving anything likely to be of interest to us, and thus 
enriching the library to the extent of nearly one hundred items. 

Acknowledgment should also be made of the valued co-operation 
of the Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, M.A., Glanton (Northumber- 
land). 

To him and his brothers, we are indebted for many books and 
pamphlets from the library of their father, the late J. R. Macdonald, 
Esq., of Brondesbury, London. 

Of individual gifts, particular mention should be made of the 
gift by Mr. Thomas Gray, of Acomb, Yorks., of “The Duty and 
Danger of Swearing,” by Rev. Thomas Bowles, M.A. (1613—1662), 
Presbyterian incumbent of York Minster, 1644—1662. 

The title page is inscribed in the author’s hand Ex dono authoris. 

Mr. Gray sets a good example by including an excellent paper 
on the pamphlet and the printer of it. 

To Mr. Alexander Baxter, of Regent Square Church, we are 
indebted for a very interesting item, a copy of the Confession of 
Faith. It contains a record of the ‘“‘bearths” of the children of 
Gaving (sic) Irving, including that of his famous son, Edward (1792— 
1834), minister of the congregation of Regent Square, 1822—1832. 
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On the back of the title are the words “ Gaving Irving his hand 
pay to me or order the sum of £10. John Irving, Poolcroft.” 

The volume came from the library of Mr. F. S. Crisp, the well- 
known geneologist, who notes his date of purchase as 1862. 

A very scarce volume, by Rev. Henry Newcome, M.A. (1627— 
1695) the ejected Presbyterian minister of Manchester Collegiate 
Church (now the Cathedral) has on the flyleaf the signature of its 
owner, John Billingsly.* 

Overleaf is a note in the same hand, dated 1665, devising the 
volume “to my beloved wife, Mistress Alice Billingsly,” and on 
the title is the signature of the lady herself. 

From the same donor, came Lady Anne Barrington’s autographed 
copy of the “Interest of England in the maiter of Religion,” by 
the Rev. John Corbet (1620—80) London, 1660. 

A small 12-mo. volume in original calf, the half title bears the 
inscription :— 

“Tobias Hewytt, March ye 18th, 1665. Given to me by the truly noble 

Lady Anne Barrington.” 


Whilst referring to autographed copies in the Library, mention 
might be made of John Newton’s copy of “‘ Pierce on the Gospels” 
in the Mein Collection; and Gilbert Rule’s autographed copy of 
“The Covenant of Life Opened” ; Samuel Rutherford, 1655. 
2.—RECORDS. 

During the year the Society has received into its keeping the 
records of the congregations at Tweedmouth and of Colebrooke 
Row Church, Islington, London. 


3.—THE GALLERIES. 

To the Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, M.A., and his brothers, 
the Council is indebted for a water colour drawing of Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton as a young minister; also a remarkably fine pastel 
drawing, probably the last portrait of Dr. Hamilton. 

There have been many additions to the ‘‘Moderator’s Gallery” 


— the year. These are as follows :— 
The original painting of the Rev. J. T. Paterson, D.D. (1828; 1842), 
by William Bonnar, R.S.A., the gift of his grand niece, Mrs. McQuiban, 
of London. 
Rev. William Ballantyne (1862), water colour drawing, by William Lawson. 
Presented by the Canonbury Congregation. 
Rev. T. W. Brown, D.D. (1871), water colour drawing, by William 
Lawson. Presented by Trinity Congregation, Newcastle. 


* Rev. John Billingsly, M.A., ejected minister of Chesterfield. 
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Rev. T. Macpherson, M.A. (1873), water colour drawing, by William 
Lawson. 

Rev. Thomas Alexander, M.A. (1866), water colour drawing, by William 
Lawson. Presented by old members of Belgrave Congregation. 

Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D. (1874 ; 1880), water colour drawing, by William 
Lawson. 

Rev. John Matheson, M.A. (1875), water colour drawing, by William 
Lawson. 

Rev. Dr. Dykes (1876 ; 1888), water colour drawing, by William Lawson. 
Rev. James Christie, B.A. (1901), water colour drawing, by William 
Lawson. Presented by Fisher Street Congregation, Carlisle. 

Rev. Benj. Bell, M.A., B.D. (1913), portrait in oils, by Signor Lingi 
Berneiri. Presented by the Congregations of Withington and Upton, 
Birkenhead. 

Rev. Ivor J. Roberton, D.D. (1922), portrait in oils by John A.A. 
Berrie, R.C.A. The gift of Regent Square Congregation. 


A Series of Miniatures on Ivory, executed with great fidelity 
by Signor Luigi Berneri, for the section devoted to the Moderators 
of the English Synods of the United Presbyterian Church, are a 
most interesting addition. 


12. Rev. James Towers (1868). Presented by Grange Road Congregation, 
Birkenhead. 


13. Rev. John Cairns, D.D. (1867). Presented by Wallace Green Con- 
gregation, Berwick-on-Tweed. 
14. Rev. John Edmund, D.D. (1871). 


15. Rev. Geo. Bell (1873). Presented by Jesmond Congregation, Newcastle- 
16. ‘Rev? William Gresham, DD. (1872). Presented by Mount Pleasant 
Congregation, Liverpool. 

An engraver’s proof impression of the mezzotint portrait of the 
late Rev. P. M. Miller (1860), of Newcastle, after the painting by 
William Bonnar, R.S.A., has been gifted to us by the John Knox 
Congregation, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
4.—MUSEUM. 

The Council has received into its keeping the beautiful Communion 
Plate and Baptismal Bowl of Colebrooke Row Presbyterian Church ; 
also their old Communion tokens. 

From the Rev. John Cairns, V.D., O.B.E., J.P., the pocket 
Communion Service used by him throughout the Great War, 1914— 
1918; also Communion tokens of the Congregation of New Road, 
Woolwich. 

Mrs. Millicent Wells, of Ilford, presents a fine profile of her great 
grandfather, the Rev. Alexander Waugh, D.D., modelled in wax, 
probably by his friend James Tassie, the celebrated artist. It is 
a beautiful piece representing the famous Secession divine in his 
prime. A small one, also by Tassie, representing the Doctor as a 
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young minister is already in the collection, the gift of the same 
donor. 

To Miss Waugh we were indebted for the fine pencil drawing 
showing Dr. Waugh in old age and drawn by Thomas Wagemann 
for the Evangelical Magazine. 

Mrs. Wells very graciously adds to her gift a singularly beautiful 
profile of James Tassie himself, executed in 1799 by his not less 
famous nephew William Tassie. 

A small series of very interesting silhouettes comprise portraits 
of the Revs. Israel Craig (Lowick), William Robertson (Blyth), 
Alexander Herron, his son-in-law and colleague, and Mrs. Herron. 

Four others of Warrington Academy interest are probably copies 
of the originals from Kendrick’s “ Profiles of Warrington Worthies,” 
but interesting from an historical point of view. These are the 
Revs. Joseph Priestly, LL.D., John Atkin, D.D., John Taylor, D.D., 
and John Seddon. 

Miss Towers, of Bridge of Allan, Scotland, has gifted the illumin- 
ated address in album form presented to her father, the late Rev. 
James Towers, of Birkenhead, by the Presbytery of Lancashire, 
on the fortieth anniversary of his ordination. 

We are deeply indebted to the Congregation at Frognal for a 
cheque to defray the cost of a twelve-leaved screen for the display 
of prints, documents and other valuable papers. 

A very welcome addition to our fittings has been the series of 
six plate-glass display cases in the Upper Gallery. For these we 
are indebted to the six oldest congregations in the Presbytery of 
Manchester, namely Tunley, Wharton, Risley, Ramsbottom, Wigan 
and Tyldesley. 

Richer congregations might well take a note and copy this 
splendid example. 

The Curator welcomes correspondence with anyone owning 
objects of English Presbyterian interest, and is always available 
for consultation on matters concerning the history and antiquities 
of our Church. He would gratefully acknowledge the unfailing 
help of his colleagues, the Rev. P. O. Williams, of Canonbury, and 
Mr. R. Adamson, of Regent Square, without whose indulgent com- 
radeship, his work would be almost impossible. 





Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study of 
the History of Presbytery in England, and to collect manuscripts, 
books, portraits, paintings, and other objects relating thereto. 
These shall become the property of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested in 
its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible for 
election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be five 
shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a Life 
Member. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historial Documents’ Committee, shall be ex-officio Members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Supreme 
Court of the Church, through its Law and Historical Documents’ 
Committee. 


8. . This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change 
shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate 
the same to the Members at least ten days before the Meeting. 
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Members of the Council. 


President.—Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, F.R.Hist.S., Dunolly, Short- 
lands, Kent. 
Vice-President.—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 63, Thurlow Park 

Road, Dulwich, S.E.21. 

Secretary.—Mr. R. D. McGlashan, 62, Muswell Road, Muswell Hill, 

N.10. 

Treasurer.—Mr. K. Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, Winchmore 

Hill, N.21. 

Curator of Museum and Librarian.—Mr. W. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., 

F.S.A. (Scot.), 56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

Deputy Librarian—Rev. P. O. Williams, 58, Marquess Road, 

Canonbury, N.1. 

Mr. John Barr, Mr. Alex. Baxter, Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Dr. 
S. W. Carruthers, Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, Mr. J. S. Henderson, 
Mrs. Jeffrey, Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, M.A., Mr. C. F. Millett, 
Mr. H. Penfold, F.S.A. (Scot.), Mr. R. S. Robson, and Mr. George 
Sutherland. 





Changes in List of Members, 1923-4. 


DEATHS. 


Moir, Mr. Andrew Robertson, Mr. Cecil 
Drysdale, Dr. Melville, Mr. W. W. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
LIFE. 
Elias, E. A., 11, Dunraven Road, West Kirby, Cheshire 


ORDINARY. 


Macdonald, Alexander, 66, Southwood Lane, N. 6. 

Thomson, David, 147a, Harley Street, W. 1. 

Davies, Rev. W. C. Howard, B.A., B.D., 55, Percy Terrace, 
Sunderland. 

Hobbs, W. G., 122, Mortlake Road, Kew Gardens. 

Scrymgeour, Rev. Robt., M.A., 3, Victoria Crescent, St. Heliers, 
Jersey. 

Song Ong Siang, The Hon., t.t.m., 93, Orchard Rd., Singapore. 

Smail, Dr. J. A., Rothbury, Northumberland. 
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